PROCEEDINGS 
OF THE 


SEVENTH ANNUAL MEETING 
OF THE 


FAIRCHILD TROPICAL GARDEN 


FEBRUARY 21, 1945 
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Preceding the annual meeting members and 
friends assembled at 12:30 in the Bailey Palm 
Glade for a picnic luncheon. During lunch the 
Navy V-12 band played and the ladies’ commit- 


X- tee, headed by Mrs. Samuel P. Howe, sold a 
tT new series of postal views of the Garden. There 


` was a very interesting exhibit of palm and pan- 


i -. danus crafts created by our members under the 


‘direction of Mrs. A. E. Deville. A table of tropi- 

` eal fruits and seeds collected by the officers in 
charge of the Navy Survival Training classes, 
attracted much attention. 


—Oo— 


- The Seventh Annual meeting of the Fairchild 
Tropical Garden was called to order by Presi- 
dent E. D. Merrill at 2:30 p. m. on February 
 2let, 1945. The meeting was held ‘in the beauti- 
‘ful Garden Club of America Amphitheatre. Due 
to transportation difficulties it was impossible 
to arrange a formal dedication by the officers 
} Of the Garden Club of America. Dr. Merrill an- 
„nounced that we would have a pre-dedication 
: Ceremony and that the Vice President of the 
. Garden, Mrs. Joseph M. Cudahy, would speak 
for the officers, directors and members of the 
_ Garden Club of America. 


Dr. Merrill then read the following telegram 
from one of our Directozs who was prevented 
by illness from attending: - E 

Cambridge, Mass. 


Robert H. Montgomery: 

Regret extremely not being in attendance at 
the annual meeting of the Fairchild Tropical 
Garden. Your reports received regularly.. Con- - 
stant progress and successful results in popular 
education and pleasure provided for the whole. 
community of Greater Miami. 


—TOM BARBOUR 


Dr. Merrill called attention to the first order 
of business the election of Directors to serve for 
the ensuing year. Mrs. F. E. Knowles then nomi- 
nated the following who were unanimously 
elected: 


Dr. David Fairchild, Dr. E. D. Merrill, Mrs. 
Joseph M. Cudahy, Julian S. Eaton, Marjory 
Stoneman Douglas, Dr. Bowman F. Ashe, Dr. 
L. H. Bailey, Dr. Thomas Barbour, Mra. George 
P. Brett, Charles H. Crandon, Hon. A. A. God- 
ard, Augustus S. Houghton, Leland Hyzer, 
George W. Mead, Eleanor F. Montgomery, Rob- 
ert H. Montgomery, Col. P. J. O'Shaughnessy, 
Dr. Homer J. Rhode, Prior Sinclair and Mrs, 
Willis D. Wood. 


COCONUT GROVE, FLORIDA - 
March 15, 1945 


REPORT ON THE ACTIVITIES OF THE PRESIDENT EMERITUS 
DURING 1944 
by 
DAVID FAIRCHILD 


Y EARS ago when the Office of Plant Intro- 
duction was bringing in new species of plants 
at the rate of ten or twelve a day and distribut- 
ing them to several thousand experimenters, 
one of my assistants came to me and said: “Mr. 
Fairchild, if I was running this office I would 
follow up every one of these plants and find 
out what became of it. You keep a record of 
where the plants go but don’t find out if they 
live and ‘why they don’t succeed.” To this I re- 
plied: “That would be a grand idea, Bliss, but 


have you stopped to consider that it would re-. 


quire a much larger force than we shall ever 
be likely to have and that the mortality of seeds 
and plants is such that you would be spending 
a lot of money to record on cards the ‘dead cats’, 
those which the cow stepped on or the truck 
ran over or that were not properly watered 
etc.?” 

I had no idea then to what iini the cleri- 
cal idea would prevail in the growing. organiza- 
tions in Washington and must now admit that 
Bliss’ idea would have been very sensible com- 
pared with some other activities of a clerical 
nature going on these days in the Capital and 
elsewhere. 

With this idea of keeping track of the plants 
which the Fairchild Garden has sent out, I have 
. looked over the various plantings about me, 
which include those which were brought in as 
the result of our various expeditions, and have 
come again to the conclusion I reached years 
ago that we have not the clerical force neces- 
sary to do this useful thing. Furthermore I fear 
it is not in my nature to do this kind of thing 
well. To me a single success (and somehow the 
successes are likely to be reported) is worth 
an indefinite number of failures in the. work 
we are doing, which is to establish worthwhile 
plants here in Florida. The time may come when 
the Garden may be equipped to follow up its 
plant introductions more closely and repeat 
more persistently certain experiments in their 
establishment. This will come with an endow- 
ment and the building up of a staff of experts. 


In view of all this, I am going to disappoint 
you and not give a report of what has succe 
and what has failed but give instead an accou 
of another collecting trip after new plants in 
the mountains and plains of our uetptber 
Republic of Guatemala, one which Mrs. 

child and I made in September. After ie 
summers spent in Coconut Grove where- 
night temperatures range about eighty. pret 
continually we longed for the altitude and ł 
cool nights of the volcanic slopes of the Guai 
malan highlands. 


We flew. With an overnight stop in Me 
we were at dawn in the cloud banks that ¢ 
the forested mountains of Guatemala. Our fi 
day we spent mostly sitting on a bench in 
of the many charming parks of Guatemala Gi 
watching the little boys and girls at play am 
scenes which would rebuke the citizens. of M 
who have been lethargit regarding the ma 
of parks and open play-places for children 
their city. The fagged out feelings left u 
couple of days and. we drove out to 
Popenoe,” “The House in Antigua,” deser 
by Louis Adamic. That ancient city of ru 
churches, Antigua, was the most magn 
city of the Western World three centuries agg} 
We were the guests of Dr. Popenoe and ` a 
his house the headquarters from which we: 
neyed out to the places where my notebook 
recorded plants I had determined to look :toy 
and get if possible. Antigua is in the saddle 
tween two magnificent volcanoes, the Volca 
Agua and the Volcan de Fuego. Every morni 
we would go up on our flat roof and watch 
run rise on a scene of superb beauty and ch 
while the bells from the various churche 
minded us we were in a world far different fro 
the one we had left behind only so short a ti 
before. Around us in the patio gardens,’ 
most of the gardens in these cities are encl 
there grew a variety of plants which made 
of “back yards”, places of real beauty. The s% 
voiced children played in them so quietly t 
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`I scarcely knew they were there and it made 


me wonder why so many of our American chil- 
dren scream and yell at their play. 


I had come to see the Annonas, the Cheri- 
moyas with which plants I have been working 
for some years and my first visits were to the 
markets of course. There I found piles of 


‘this delicious fruit and picked out specimens 


that were amazingly large and luscious. Some 
weighed over 2 pounds and contained few seeds 
and, were they available to the residents of our 


' American cities in as fresh a condition as they 


were on these markets, they would be delicacies 


. of the very first quality. Some day they may 
` come to us the airway route. 


< My own annona fruits in The Kampong have 
been attacked by a small insect called a Chalcid 
Fly which lays its eggs in the seeds and com- 
pletely ruins the fruit when the winged insect 
emerges and I wondered if this same fly was 
abundant in Guatemala. It is, and some of the 
largest and finest fruits I got and which looked 
fair and beautiful, when I opened them were 
filled with the insect “frass” of the Chalcid fly. 
It may prove a struggle of no mean proportions 
to control this pest. It is entirely distinct from 


the Mediterranean Fruit fly and attacks only the 


Annonas I understand. - 


I looked in vain for fruits of that ‘other 


Annonaceous species, the “Ilama”, Annona di- 
versifolia upon which I am counting much be- 
cause of its very thick shell and beautiful pink 
interior. It was not the season for it and further- 
more its center of cultivation was too far from 
Antigua for me to reach. It is in San Salvador 


~ and in Mexico, near the border of Guatemala. 


. But I did discover what I take to be a wild 
species of Annona not far from our headquar- 
ters, one which bore tiny but. deliciously flav- 
cred fruits. Seeds of it and of all the large 
fruited Cherimoyas I selected, have been planted 
in the slat houses here. Of the large golden 


: yellow Sancoyo (Annona purpurea) I was for- 


tunate in finding a single fruit, but I was dis- 


appointed in its flavor and texture though it 
‘may be worth breeding: with the Sour Sop or 


other species of Annona. 


© When Wilson Popenoe was sent by the Office 
of Plant Introduction some twenty-five years 


ago to study the Avocados of Guatemala, he 
collected, together with a most valuable number 
of. fine varieties of hard shelled, winter fruit- 
ing avocados, two relatives; two native wild 
relatives of the Avocado; the “Anay” (Persea 
anay) and the “Coyo” or “Chucte” (Persea 
schiedeana). The former of these failed to grow 
‘and, although the latter grew into a good sized 
tree on the place of George B. Cellon, its fruit 
developed no seeds and in the course of the 
years was cut down. No attempts were ever made. 
to cross these two relatives with the Avocado, 
although both of them have fruits that compare 
favorably with the Avocado and nobody can 
tell what the result of a cross might be. I had 
determined to try again to get seeds of both of 
these and one evening in the Casa Popenoe as 
I was looking through Dr. Popenoe’s diary of 
his early explorations I came across his first 
descriptions of these trees and his account of 
where he had found them. 


Copying down in my notebook the exact direc- 
tions as to their location, Mrs. Fairchild and I 
set out by train for the city of Mezatenango 
where the ‘Anay” was last seen by Dr. Popenoe. 
Coming down from an altitude of over 5000 
feet where we were wearing thick woolen under- 
wear to the “Tierra Caliente”, the low plains 
of Southern Guatemala, made the shedding of 
thick clothes and the putting on of thin tropical 
ones a problem; one that you face with every 
change of altitude in the mountainous regions 
of the tropics. 


We found the very same Anay trees Dr. Pope- 
noe had discovered nearly twenty-five years be- 
fore, and by a curious coincidence we were 
there on the same day of the year. But, as I 
had feared when I read the notes in his diary,- 
the Anays at that season were bare of fruits. The 
great tall trees were two feet in diameter, with 
large leaves characteristic of the genus Persea 
and there could be no doubt that they were the 
true Anay. So, as Popenoe had done twenty-five 
years before, we scratched about in the leaves 
under the trees and got a lot of seedlings with 
their cotelydons attached. They were insect 
scarred things, for all sorts of earth-inhabiting 
worms had eaten holes in them. We bundled 
them up however and took them along with 
us to a charming little hotel in a town with 
a name which my poor mind refused somehow 


to memorize;—Retalhuleu. There. we spent a 
whole day cleaning and packing them for the 
air. express. $ 
Before leaving the site of the Anay trees. we 
made a visit to the owner of the Finca El Com- 
promiso, at whose entrance they grew. We found 
Mr. and Mrs. J. Antonio Ramirez charming 
people who had spent most of their lives grow- 
ing coffee on their extensive: estate. They had 
just returned from Lincoln, ‘Nebraska, where 
their son is at college and where they had been 
several times before. Mr. Ramirez spoke perfect 
English and offered, when the fruiting season 
comes around, to send me as many fruits of 
the Anay as I want. , 


I felt proud to have bagged the Anay and 
since we were due to fly down to Honduras to ` 
be at the opening exercises of the Escuela Agri- 
cola Panamericana of which Wilson Popenoe is 
President, I determined to carry one of the little 
plants with me and present it to him formally. 
This I did. 

There remained the “Coyo” or Chucte” to be 
collected. It too fruited, according. to. Dr. Pope- 
noe’s diary, in September, but I hoped to find 
seedlings under the tree. It occurred in two’ 

widely different localities; one of them being 
` El Rancho, a tiny little village difficult to find 
on my map, which lies several hours by train 
from Guatemala City. When I, first proposed - 
going down there I was advised not to do so 
_ because of the revolution, which I might say 
in passing, had rather upset the equilibrium of 
the foreign residents of the, country. When 
“things had calmed down” as they say, I went 
and was met by one of the most remarkable 
men I have ever come across: Mr. Edward Hay- 
maker, for fifty-two years a teacher and mis- 
sionary in Guatemala. Sixteen years ago, at the 
age of seventy, Mr. Haymaker was retired on 
a pension, but so strong was his and his wife’s 
love for the Indian children. of the region that 
with his own hands he built a house where they 
could live and conduct a school. The sturdy 
little boys and girls come for miles every day 
to get such education as they are able to give, 
and this includes quite a little work with the 
. hands. f 


I wiih I could -tell more of the remarkable 
work of this couple. The “Chucte” I: was after 


grew in the little village of San Augustin, so 
four kilometers away over the desert-dry mo 
tains, and Mr. Haymaker said he would go w 


_me. There were no conveyances 80 we. both 


us walked, he a man of eighty-six and I foll 
ing on, a youngster in my seventies. It wa 
delightful if strenuous experience although , 
only Chucte tree I saw was that in a gari 
to which a bright little Indian boy took us, 
knew it as well as an American boy would kn 
the walnut tree in the pasture. I was struck 
its great size and large leaves. It was 70 feet 9 


‘go tall and 414 feet in diameter near the grou 
-Had the owner of the San Miguel Finca, Se 


Joan R. Lopez been at home I might h 
found out how old the tree was. We searche 
in vain for seeds but found none and the only, 
living material I could get for my pains was: l 
bundle of bud-sticks which failed to reach 
hands of a skilled propagator before they d 
Mr. Haymaker and I “caught a ride” home 6 
an ox cart and rode in behind as fine a spa 
oxen aé I ever saw in my life. The yoke w 
bound to their: horns, not loose against the 
shoulders. T 

El Rancho lies in the dry zone of Guatem 
where the Lignum Vitae trees grow. Cacti 
almost as tall as they are in Arizona and the 


‘columnar ones,, or Cereus, make spectaculél 


groups against the desert landscape. I. wish 
might have spent weeks there. but I was det 
mined to.make another effort to get the Chuc 
which Wilson had found also. around ‘Coba 
Northern Guatemala. So, accompanied by 
young man of 86, I-crossed the river bridge’! 
lantern light and took the “mixed train” ba 
to Guatemala City, very sorry at having to lea 
this dear couple. 

It is only 25 minutes run by air from Gua 
mala City to Coban, and the pilot of our li 
plane was one of those old timers who fl 
about, at county. fairs in the early days of thes 
flying machine; McMichael of Texas. As: 
swung low, just missing the tree tops, and land 
on a grassy meadow filled with children I 
glad I was in the hands of an experienced p 
who had never had an accident. The. Hen 
steads, who own the charming little ‘inn, 
Posada, are very old friends of Wilson Popen 
They met us and took us in charge and witi 
them we made trips into that fascinating regioH 
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of wooded mountains and swift running streams 
and had all sorts of experiences about which I 


have no business to write here. 


Of course Juan Chiquin, the Indian chauf- 
feur, knew the Chucte, or Coyo as it is called 


around Coban. He was a youngster when Wilson 


visited Coban but is one of those keen observers 
one finds among the plant-loving people of 
Guatemala. He took me at once to a Finca where 
the Coyos were growing, and while our son 


Graham was sweeping the Chichochoc river for 


the larvae of the biting fly, Simuleum, which 
is responsible for the spread of the filaria dis- 


ease known as Onchocerciasis;—a disease caus- 


ing blindness in certain valleys, Juan Chiquin 
and I hunted for ripe fruits of the Coyo, but in 
vain. ‘Again it was too late; but crossing on a 
log, Juan disappeared into a neighboring village 
where he knew the Coyo grew and brought back 
a basket of seedlings. I could see the trees scat- 
tered about over the landscape and am now 
wondering if they are really the same species 
as the Chucte I saw on the alluvial river bank 
in San Augustin the week before. They are much 


, smaller. 


I am glad to report that both the Anay and 


` the Coyo are growing in the slat houses of the 
- Fairchild Garden and Chapman Field. When 


the fruiting season comes around again I shall 
get more fresh seeds. 


This report I fear is already too long and I 
cannot possibly describe the sixty-four other 
species or varieties of interesting plants which 
we collected and sent in by air. But one of them 
I cannot refrain from mentioning. 


We had no sooner arrived at La Posada than 


|} Mr. and Mrs. Koester proposed that we come 
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and see their giant fruited trees. Many years 
ago Dr. Purpus sent me from’ Mexico a few 
acorns of an oak that were so large that I 
published their photograph in the Journal of 
Heredity, and I was keen to see this other 
Species, The visit to that grove of what turned 
out to be Quercus skinneri was a thrilling event. 
There, scattered in a valley near the house on 
the Finca Chimax, were twenty or more superb 
oaks 50 or more feet high and so large around 
that it took three of the ladies of the party to 


_ Span the trunks. The ground was covered with 


great serrated leaves over a foot long and 3 
inches wide which reminded me of the leaves 
of the Chestnut. . 


From childhood I had been used to plowing 
about in oak leaves in the autumn and kicking 
out acorns in their cups, but when my foot 
lifted one of these giants I’ could scarcely be- 
lieve my eyes, for they were two inches long 
and nearly two inches across! 


There was a beauty about these trees. that 


came in part from their tall straight. trunks 


which for forty feet were clear of branches and 
as straight as eucalypts. They reminded me of _ 
white oaks in Maryland but were taller and had 
a somewhat smoother bark. “You can have as 
many acorns as you want,” said Mrs. Koester 
and not to seem greedy I asked for a full peck 
of them and sent half to Dr. Popenoe for his 
Arboretum at the Escuela Agricola and the 
other I took to the Pan Air Express and sent 
to the Fairchild Garden and the Plant Intro- 
duction Garden here, where they are already 
two feet high, almost large enough to set out.. 
It is too bad that the acorns-are not edible like 
the “Edible Acorns” (Lithocarpus cornea) ' 
which I introduced in 1902 and which have 
fruited.in Savannah, 


Whether these oaks will grow well here or 
not I do not know, for they are mountain trees. 
Quite recently a letter has come to me from 
Mr. Thomas Mitchell, a tree breeder who ‘is 
working with oaks and who asks for the pollen 
of the Mexican Oak I referred to earlier, which 
he understands is growing at Punta Gorda, 
Florida. I do not know about the Mexican oak 
but am trying to locate it for him, and I have 
also sent air letters to Coban with directions 


for the gathering of the pollen from this Quer- 


cus skinneri and the shipping of it at once to 
him. The possibility of his making a hybrid 
between this Tropical oak and our White oak 
fascinates me as I know it must Mr. Mitchell. 


When Wilson Popenoe left the Department 
of Agriculture in 1926 he began gathering a 
collection of tropical plants for the United 
Fruit Company at Lancetilla near Tela, Hon- 
duras, and every time we have met he has 
spoken enthusiastically of that collection, es- 
pecially of the Mangosteen orchard he had 


planted. One of the objects of our visit to Hon- 
duras, aside from being present at the grand 
opening of the Escuela Agricola, was to visit 
this collection of introduced plants to which 
Mrs. Fairchild and I had contributed when we 
were in Sumatra and Java in 1926. So after the 
ceremonies we were flown through the snowy 
clouds from Tegucigalpa to La Lima and taken 
through the thousands of acres of bananas and 
Manila hemp in a narrow gage railroad track 
car to Tela, where we spent the night. But it 
is not of the immense orchards of bananas and 
Abaca that I wish to speak, although 40,000 
acres of any orchard crop are enough to thrill 
anyone and the successful introduction of the 
Abaca from the Philippines by Harry Edwards 
deserves a chapter of this report. I wish I could 
convey to you the thrill which Marian and I 
felt when we walked around the arboretum at 
Lancitilla and saw the great trees growing from 
the seeds we had collected so many years before. 
Some of the plants which have refused to grow 
here or have remained as stunted. specimens 
were tall forest or orchard trees. I wish I had 
the time for a whole chapter on Lancitilla alone. 


Of course the mangosteen orchard attracted 
our special attention. A solid block of 623 trees 
and as uniform as though they had all been 
budded at the same time instead of being seed- 
lings as they are. It was the largest orchard of 
this fruit I had ever seen and I wonder if it is 
not the largest in the world, for orchards are 
not in the minds of the peoples of the Orient, 
and the Panama plantings have not been ex- 
tensive. I was almost afraid to ask if the trees 
bore, although I had heard in a general way 
that they had. But when I did ask and Dr. 
Dunlap said “Oh, yes. We had a crop of 66,385 
pounds last year,” I was speechless. Thirty-three 
tons of mangosteens ripening on trees which 
are not over six hours by air from Coconut 
Grove?—it seemed impossible. 


The long line of memories since I first saw 
the mangosteen in Java.came back through 
sixty years. At last this superb fruit, the Queen 
of Tropical Fruits, had arrived at the commer- 
cial stage and would soon begin to find its way 
onto the markets of America. When we got back 
to the guest house at Tela I took out my pencil 
and began to figure out what 482,800 fruits or 


‘came to $96,000 for the crop. “Too much, : to 


715 fruits per tree would bring at any. reasoj 
able price. The amount at say 20 cents ap 


much.” I put my pencil back in my pocket 
began to plan how I could get some of tho: 
fruits for the members of the Fairchild Tro; 
cal Garden Association. 


us back was arriving and in the same messag 
came word that Dr. Dunlap was ordered to 
Africa immediately. He is already back from 
West African trip and writes me a letter whic 
has just come in. “You may be sure we will ¢ 
everything we can to cooperate in supplying ye 
with fruit for your. mangosteen party next ; 
son.” When this party will be pulled off I.ca 
not say, sometime this summer when the cr 


comes in. ; i 
Lest you may think that we collected -on 
fruits or fruit-bearing plants let me just nat 
a few of the others. A o 
A very striking and beautiful species òf Vi 
with large red inflorescences. a foot. or mo 
long, and thick succulent leaves: for which Iw 
unable to find the scientific name, but whi 
I predict will add a touch of color to the Vi 
Collection on the Pergola of “The Lady of t 
Vines,” Mrs. John Semple (3106); a Liliacec 
vine from Coban which our son Giaham « 
covered and which seems promising because 
its resemblance to Gloriosa in habit althou 
we did not see it in flower (3145); a. spec 
of Chamaedorea which was growing in thé pa 
of San Juan Obispo near Antigua and wh 
had handsome dark red inflorescencés studd 
with purple black fruits (3128); the “Capus 
palm, another species of Chamaedorea wh 
forms beautiful clumps in the charming pa 
garden of Senor P. G. Cofino, now Secretary 
Agriculture of Guatemala. I had collected su 
ers of this palm, when we were there in 194 
(1142), and when I met Mr. Cofino in 
Palace, shortly after the revolution, he as 
me how his palm was doing. The suckers 
died in transit but I could not tell him so, 
countered with the statement that I had g 
to the same clump and collected a lot of se 
(3137) on this visit. I had planned to get sev 
new things from the former Secretary of A 
culture, Mr. Pacheco, whose collection of bro 
liads and other unusual species of Guatemala 
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plants is well known throughout Central 
America, but had to postpone doing this, owing 
to the events of the revolution, during which 
his daughter was accidentally shot. I shall try 
to get some of them by correspondence later. 


- His gardens ship many species of orchids and 
bromeliads to America every year. 


` Bactris horrida (3138) bears fruits which are 
gold on the market in Antigua as the “Wis- 
coyol”. They are sweet but have little fruit flesh 
on them and are eaten mostly by children. The 
ability of the Bactris palms to grow in water 
that is brackish may make them useful for 
plantings near the sea in the Garden regardless 
of their very spiny character; an Epidendrum 
which Graham Fairchild collected near Coban 
at 2000 feet, with orange to scarlet flowers 114 
inches across on very long, extremely dec- 
orative spikes. which could not be determined 


_ when collected (314); and the native Black. 
` = Walnut of Guatemala, Juglands mollis, (3136). 


which was so strikingly like our North Ameri- 
can Black Walnut that when I saw a group of 
little boys playing around under the tree where 
hundreds of the walnuts in their husks lay un- 
touched I was reminded of the tall grassy 
meadow in Michigan where as boys we used to 
gather walnuts and pound their husks off and 
get our hands black with their stain. To my 
surprise our host, who had lived his life in 
Guatemala, did not know they had edible ker- 
nels in them until I showed him; and the 
“Huano”, a tall, straight, fan palm of Yucatan, 


. {nodes japa according to Standley, which is the 
` > picturesque thatch palm of the forest around the 


ruins of Chichin Itza. 


REPORT OF THE PRESIDENT 


-It has become the custom within the short 


span of life of the Fairchild Tropical Garden 
` for its President to make a brief address at this 
the annual meeting of its members. I promise 


you that my remarks will be brief. I deliberately 
use the expression “short span of life,” for what 
you now see before you in these grounds repre- 
sents the developments that have been consum- 


mated within the very short term of six years. 


We in the north know by experience how long 
it takes to secure desired planting effects for 
there the growing period is short and the period 
of. dormancy is long. If we were to judge from 


the time necessary. in the north to attain a de- 
sired end we might legitimately conclude from _ 
the rapidity of plant growth here in the south 
that what I have indicated as “custom” might 
better be designated as “tradition” and that this 
address has become traditional. l 


After all what can a non-resident officially 
say to a group like this when what has been 
done on these. grounds within the past years 
speaks more eloquently than any words can 
command, At this season it is a far cry from 
the snow and cold of Boston to the summer 
atmosphere of Coconut Grove; and. each time 
that I make the trip to attend this meeting I 
marvel at the progress that has been made in 
expanding plantings and again at the rate of 
growth exhibited by individual plants. It is the 
difference of course between plant growth in 
the north where the favorable season is short 
as compared with conditions that attain within 
the tropics where plant growth is continuous 
during all months of the year. 


_ All individuals intetested in plants and plant 
problems and especially those who are perma- 
nent residents of this particular part of the 
United States, as well as the winter residents | 
who come here year after year to escape the 
cold of. the north, should be interested in the 
progress, welfare and development of the Fair- 
child Tropical Garden. After all we are trying 
to the best of our ability to develop here a 
unique institution, one that in the field of plant 
life will serve the community, the state and the 
nation. We are under obligations to those who 
developed the idea, those who have made the 
actual establishment of the garden possible 
through financial and other support and to all 
members of the Fairchild Tropical Garden both 
permanent residents and winter visitors, the 
local officials of the county and the munici- 
pality, staff members and others, for the sup- 
port they have rendered. It is from the continua- 
tion of ideas, vision, interest and support that 
what we now see before us has been developed 
from a tract of rough, undeveloped land within 
the space of a very few years; that what has 
been accomplished in the short span of six years 
is but the beginning. A great garden as this is 
destined to be cannot be built overnight. In 
corresponding older institutions in the north, 
developments have been gradual over long terms 


’ 


of years, in every case the beginning being on 
a modest scale; yet as the living collections 
were planted and expanded, reference collec- 
tions and library facilities were developed and 
as their financial resources were increased, the 
staffs of these northern institutions were ampli- 
fied; as their accumulated resources were de- 
veloped so their services were extended. Essen- 
tially the great botanical institutions that have 
been developoed in the U. S. within the past 
century, at least those in the form of gardens 
with their related research activities, were due 
to private initiative and private support; and 
they are still maintained on this basis. 


' We of the Fairchild Tropical Garden confi- 
dently look forward to its proper place in the 
sun as one of America’s great botanical institu- 
tions. Its location is unique. Its opportunities 
are great. As a garden it has more than taken 
form within its short life span and yet we feel 
that only a beginning has been made. Its library 
reference collections, museum material, staff and 
services will expand as. its resources increase. 


Colonel Montgomery will give you in some 
detail a general outline of what has been accom- 
plished within the past year. Among the matters 
which he will mention will be the special serv- 
ices rendered by the garden in the actual train- 
ing of service men in the not too gentle art of 
jungle survival. In a way I served in this special 
field in that Technical Manual 10-420 “Emer- 
gency Food Plants and Poisonous Plants of the 
Islands of the Pacific” that I prepared for the 
War Department in 1942, was one of the texts 
used. I mention this to point up one evident 
fact. Unless we have a certain body of definite 
knowledge the preparation of such a specialized 
work would have been impossible. Many years 
ago when I was. actively. prosecuting field work 
in the Philippine Islands I was forced to fa- 
miliarize myself with what could be eaten in 
the tropical jungles. On the occasion of my first 
long trip we became unfortunately separated 


from our commissaries except for a ton of rice; . 


and boiled rice three times a day for a week is 
not a very exciting diet. At the time I was fa- 
miliarizing myself with edible jungle plants I 
had no idea that many years later I would be 
requested by the War Department to prepare 
for the use of our service men a booklet on 


edible jungle plants. I may say in- passing th: 
the little booklet has served its purpose perhap 
from the number of copies distributed, actual 
reaching “the best seller class” although the 
being no royalties or other remuneration the 
author is not in a position to indicate just h W 
many copies of the initial very large printing 
have been distributed. It gives me a feeling of 
satisfaction to have been in a position to co 
tribute in a small way to the welfare of o 
service men who through the circumstances 
war become marooned here and there in tl 
jungles of the southwest Pacific area. I me 
tion this as an excellent example of a body of 
adequate knowledge in a very special field 


There are in excess of 50,000 different speci 
of plants in the area covered by the Manu 
How among the few hundred species, parts 
which may be eaten with entire safety a 
sometimes with real pleasure, could the ‘u 
trained individual with no knowledge of botany 
determine which ones he would select for foo 
in case of emergency? After all there is no need 
for a marooned individual separated from h 
command and from his normal source of foo 
actually to starve to death in the midst of re j 
tive plenty. True he may have to eat many 
things he would not normally touch or which 
were utterly unavailable to him at home. Ye 
actually tried boiled “lagolo” on Col, Mont 
gomery and David Fairchild at luncheon an 
even if they were not at that time too over op 
mistic regarding this edible and very. commoti 
tropical fern that grows in brackish places iñ 
the tropics of both hemispheres, they litera 
licked the platter clean and today they both 
appear to be in good health. | : i; 


Here is a published reaction, on Technic 
Manual 10-420 written by an American docto 
in the service, either in Northern Australia 
in Southwestern New Guinea, to his brother 
Boston. It was published under the title “Fi 
Audience.” J “te 


“There is a local doctor in this town: who 
a- picturesque character—laughable, typical 
the “bugologist” of comic imagination. He ha 
all the ‘properties’ except a butterfly’ ne 
queer spectacles, a sun-helmet, loose, dishevel 
clothing, complete detachment from social prop 
erties, and astonishing knowledge of plan ; 
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pirds, trees, etc. He visited our camp recently; 
and is the first person I have met to have ex- 
pressed the pleasure I myself feel in our ‘bush’ 
location among gum trees and tea trees, blood- 
wood and paper bark, etc. I have never been 
much interested in flowers, but I found his talk 


fascinating as we strolled about, while he greeted. 


each new species of tree like some familiar 


friend, then stopped to explain its characteris- . 


tics. Under one tree, which I have been pass- 
ing daily for three months, he picked up some 


berries, then pointed to a pretty bunch of mistle- 


toe from which they had dropped. 

“I am particularly interested in native. plants 
which the aborigines use to stupefy fish, and 
my doctor friend told me that ‘one of the best’ 
of these plants grows hereabouts. If he can do 
so, he will procure some for me. The subject is 


„discussed in the Army bulletin you sent me. 


“Finally, I got out the little bulletin, Emer- 


gency Food Plants and Poisonous Plants of 


the Islands of the Pacific, and asked the doc- 
tor if he had seen it. He was immensely 
interested, as he himself had done some col- 
lecting for the Arnold Arboretum. He spoke 


| of Merrill as a world authority, which shows 


that in this department, as you pointed out in 
an earlier letter, Harvard is still a university 


- for the World. My doctor friend was so de- 
f lighted with the bulletin that I told him ‘he 
| might keep it, and his response could not have 


been more grateful if I had given him a Shakes- 
pearean folio ... Do you remember Long- 


| fellow’s poem of the shipbuilder, “Thorvald 
‘Skafter,’ who wanted his name to be remem- 
| bered for a hundred years? These days, with 
| the great, round world open to us, it is equiva- 
| lent to wish that your name, or the works of 
|Your imagination, shall be known around the 


globe—everywhere. When a young (female) 
surgeon from India enthused at meeting me be- 


cause she had known of Father’s “Bradford 


Frame, -I realized that’ his name had gone 


‘Yound the world, which was confirmed later by 


the many eminent orthopedic surgeons of Eng- 
land, who spoke of him, and by a young sur- 
son from Rio de Janeiro. However, it is not so 


ye may desire to spread around the globe— 
fit audience .. . though few, as Milton said. 


he example of my botanical friend with the. 


funny spectacles who warmed at the name of 
Arnold Arboretum, which would mean little or 
nothing to most of the population of Boston, was 
a case in point, and very gratifying.” — l 


In future years Fairchild Tropical Garden 
and its staff will render various important serv- 
ices within the fields of botany, horticulture, 
agriculture and even industry, comparable to 
the special services our older institutions have 


‘rendered to the community, the state and the 


nation, These will inevitably follow as its re- 
sources are developed; however within its field 
it will be different from all other existing in- 
stitutions in this country because of its tropical 
location; it can have no rivals in other states. 

It deserves your continued interest and sup- 
port for without proper support it cannot thrive. 


—E. D. MERRILL, 
President. 


Dr. Merrill then introduced Mrs. Joseph M. 
Cudahy, Vice President of the Garden. 


Mrs. Joseph M. Cudahy, representing the Gar- 
den Club of America, ‘brought a message of 
greeting and good wishes from Mrs. Harry T. 
Peters, President of the Garden Club of Amer- 
ica, and an expression of the very real interest 
that its members maintain in the successful de- 
velopment of the Fairchild Tropical Garden. 


The Garden Club of America, of which there 
are one hundred and thirty-one member clubs 
in thirty-eight states and which was founded in 
1913, established a fund in 1936 in memory of 
its founder, Elizabeth Price Martin, of Phila- 
delphia. The interest from this endowment is 
awarded each year to a project of national im- 
portance. Thus, it was quite fitting that the 
Fairchild Tropical Garden should become the | 
recipient of the Founder’s award of 1941. The 
money received has been used for planting in 
the Amhpitheatre which bears the name of the 
Garden Club of America. @ 


Mrs. Cudahy spoke of the very important 
assistance which the Garden has received due 
to the great interest. and the contributions of 
plant material made by Dr. David Fairchild, 
President Emeritus, and of Dr. E. D. Merrill, 
President of the Fairchild Tropical Garden, 
these two men being among the greatest scien- 
tists in the botanical world at the present time. 


She mentioned particularly the devotion and 


service of Col. and Mrs. Robert H. Montgomery ` 


in contributing quantities of plant material as 
well as essential management and financial as- 
sistance to the Garden. She spoke of the com- 
prehensive plans for landscaping the. Garden 
made by Mr. Phillips and of his great skill in 
combining beauty with the scientific aspect of 
the Garden. 


Mrs. Cudahy spoke of the continued interest 
of all members of the Garden, stating that visi- 
tors never fail to return after once having visited 
this beautiful spot. 


REPORT OF DIRECTOR 


One year ago I reported my resolve that we 
would not spend a dollar, nor do an hour’s 
work, which would interfere with war work. 
During the fiscal year ended October 31, 1944, 
we again kept the promise: Nevertheless there. 
was from time to time surplus labor and un- 
used equipment. These were availed of to the 
greatest possible extent. We had the full co- 
operation of the Dade County Park Depart- 
ment sponsored by Commissioner Crandon and 
Park Superintendent Don Martin. To them indi- 
vidually and to the Commission as a whole we 
extend our heartfelt thanks. 


We owe a debt of gratitude to our staff for 
their devotion and assistance in carrying on in 
spite of many obstacles. I refer particularly to 
our Executive Secretary Mrs. Love, . Superin- 
tendent A. C. Jordahn and Assistant Superin- 
tendent Roy Matthews, and our Curator, Mrs. 
Marion Dall. 


Mr. William Lyman Phillips, our landscape 
architect, has continued his supervision of the 
old and highly interesting suggestions for what 
may be—if we take advantage of his plans. We 
are indeed fortunate that the transformation of 
barren and rocky ground and salt marshes is 
due to his vision and skill. From all I can learn, 
here and abroad, we have the only Botanical 
Garden which was laid out practically in its 
entirety before a tree was planted. As the years 
go on the value of this forethought will be more 
and more evident. 


The reports of committees and others are ap- 
pended hereto. Please read them carefully. It 


‘to obtain special gifts which enabled us to com. 
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would be of the greatest help to the director, y 
officers and staff if our members this year woul 
drop us a note immediately after reading the 
reports and comment on them. Don’t just write 
that they are good stuff! We know that. Suggest 
something new. i 


Finances 
We were fortunate enough during the year 


plete the Garden Club of America Amphi. 
theatre, except for. final planting. Please ex. | 
amine the Treasurer’s report and note that we 
came out almost exactly even for the year. The 
cash balance October 31, 1944, was about $5200, 
Against this we are indebted to the Noel Cham. | 
berlin Memorial Fund in the amount of about | 
$5300. which means that we were within $100, i 


of coming out even. Our auditors, Ring, Ma.. 
hony & Arner again rendered valuable service 

throughout the year, and audited the accounts 

at the end of the year. Their report is appended - 
hereto. I take this opportunity of thanking the * 
auditors, on behalf of all of us, for their willing | 
and gratuitous services. Se 


Publications 

We have obeyed orders to curtail unnecessary 
publications during the war period. We feel; 
justified in making plans for immediate publi- | 
cations as soon as feasible. There will be more 
Occasional Papers, and we have perfected plans 
to issue bullėtins from time to time telling about | 
interesting things. 


New Plantings 

The Superintendent’s report gives full details! 
of the accessions during the year. Under the cir | 
cumstances, referred to elsewhere, the net result ; 
is gratifying. Looking to the future we muti 
plan for substantial increases in our collections. | 
When it is possible to import seeds and plants} 
our foreign correspondents can be depended on! 
to renew our pleasant and profitable relations, 
which in past years enabled us to bring in hun: 
dreds of species wholly new to Southern Florida | 
All we need is the facilities to take proper care} 
of. what we get. 


In a great measure our hopes and aspirations 
have been attained. The Garden was started t0 
honor Dr. Fairchild by bringing together living} 
evidences of his life work. The importance of l 


trees a8 living memorials was well expressed by 
one of the Directors of the Garden and a good 
friend, Dr. Liberty Hyde Bailey. Recently he 


gaid: 

«We are living in a furious epoch. New state- 
ments of human standards will appear as we 
emerge, new motives will’ dominate masses of 
men. The instinct to be at peace and to memo- 
rialize will be vastly stimulated. I hope these 
memorials will express new ideas in artistic 
forms. Living testimonies that remain fresh and 
are useful to other people should have primary 
consideration. Obligations will rest on the peo- 
ple to maintain them, and thus will memories 
not fade or become static. Good careful plant- 
ings on public properties will make new appeal 
year after year; they will stand for tranquil liv- 
ing, and they will bless us all with the beauty 
and the bounty of the earth.” 


x 


Garden Club of America Amphitheatre 


At this time last year: we did not expect to 
complete the ground work and planting of the 
Amphitheatre in time for this meeting. But Don 
Martin said it could be done. During the sum- 
mer we found that certain equipment was avail- 
able and there was some surplus labor. With 
the cooperation of Mr. Crandon and Don Mar- 

- tin, we completed the ground work and much 

of the planting. Obviously it is still new and 

the planting is not finished but I. do not hesi- 
tate to express the opinion, which I am sure all 

of you will share, that Mr. Phillips has done a 

ʻf marvelous job and out of a swamp he has made 

“|. a thing of beauty. And we know it will be a joy 

forever. 


The Noel Chamberlin Hibiscus Garden 


During the year part of the work has been 
done on this project. The fill has been com- 
pletéd and the island will be ready for planting 
‘in about a year. That much time is required 

for the salinity to be washed out of the soil. 
| Part of the wall has-been built and other work 

: will go on in due course. As mentioned under 
. finances we have enough money on hand to 
complete the project. 


iration’? New Buildings 

rted t0 | A few years ago I called attention to the 
r livings] Recessity for the usual buildings which a prop- 
ance of ely equipped botanical or horticultural garden 
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must have. I mentioned green and slat houses, 
administration building, directors? house and as- 
sembly hall or auditorium. We have made some 
progress. We have the Library and Museum, 
the Bailey Palm Glade, the Garden Club of 
America Amphitheatre and the Noel Chamber- 
lin Hibiscus Garden. Our project must not stand 
still. Invariably that means deterioration. I trust 
that while the opportunity remains open some 
of our good friends will heed the call. There 
is a tremendous satisfaction in being solely re- 
sponsible for a new building or project, which 
bears a suitable name and which one can follow 
from its inception to completion, and look at 
afterwards and say “it was a worthwhile 
thought.” 


Naval Survival Training Courses 

Mr. Matthews, our Asst. Supt., reports in some 
detail on the assistance we were able to render 
to the Navy. I am sure that all of our members 
will be interested to hear that what we have 
done has been appreciated. It proves that the 
Garden like ours has a place in war as well as 
in peace. Here is the letter from Lt. Craighead: 


“Washington, D. C., 15 November 1944. Dear 
Col. Montgomery: Now that our Survival Train- 
ing Courses for Instructors are completed. and 
I have had an opportunity to return to Wash- 
ington, I want to take time to tell you just how. 
much we appreciated the help and co-operation | 
of the Fairchild Garden in making our Miami 
training a success. All of our men appreciated 
and commented very favorably on Mr. Mat- 
thews’ excellent display of tropical fruits and 
his informative talk. They also greatly enjoyed 
the tours of the garden. I know that Mr. Mat- 
thews’ preparation for our days at the garden 
required a lot of work and that he went out of 
his way. to get us material that he knew would 
be of interest. His enthusiasm in doing a good 
job for us was certainly reflected in the. com- 
ments and attitude of our men. All of us send 
our thanks both to you and to him. 


“I believe too few people realize what un- 
usual opportunities are offered by the Tropical 
Gardens at Miami, and appreciate how much 
work has been done to gather plants from all 
over the world. I would like you to know that 
we realize the great opportunity for educational 
purposes, particularly in our case for survival 


instruction, that these gardens offer. They have 
been a great value to us in teaching men useful 
and edible plants in a manner that would be 


particularly impossible anywhere else. 


“Nearly every man ‘whom we have trained in 
survival will go out and in turn teach other 
men. This means that much of the information 
they obtained at your gardens will be passed 
on to help men in all parts of the world. 


“We hope that the men, whose foresight and 
work produced the gardens we have been using, 


will be told of the part the gardens are playing 


in saving men’s lives today. Sincerely, 
Frank G. Craighead, 
Lt. (j.g.) USNR Aviation Training Division.” 


Membership Dues 


I have’ suggested to our Board of Directors 
that membership dues be rearranged commenc- 
ing November 1, 1945. From the beginning of 
our distribution of plants the cost of those dis- 
tributed has been more than $5. a year. Thus 
the anomoly — that the Garden was helping 
members more than it was helped. However we 
were glad to do it as long as we could afford it. 
We have distributed some thousands of living 
plants and we know from many reports that the 
Miami area will be more beautiful in the future 
than it would have been without us. 


We propose to have a Special membership 
of $5. which will carry with it the privileges of 
meetings and the full use of the grounds, but 
distribution of plants and publications will be 
limited to those paying dues of $10. or more. 
We feel that this plan is fair to all. Our meet- 
ings have been highly successful and will be 
continued and extended. 


—ROBERT H. MONTGOMERY, Director. 


REPORT OF THE MUSEUM AND LIBRARY 
COMMITTEE 

The Montgomery Museum and Library of the 
Fairchild Tropical Garden has been useful and 
a pleasure to many members and friends, re- 
gardless of tires and gas. 

Open House, November, 1943. Over 500 visi- 
tors were amazed and delighted with the Palm 
Products exhibit. Every available spot in the 
Museum was decorated with palm fronds and 


dried arrangements. Outstanding was the exhibit 
of Mrs. Ray Jacobs and her committee. Spathe, 
filled with multicolored seeds and fruits manneq 
by miniature boatmen, floated down a river of 
glass, reflecting live planting along the banks 


and backed by maps of all hemispheres tracing ' 


the routes to the FTG in Florida. 


The Museum has a few new exhibits. The 
largest is a number of hats collected by Pro. 
fessor and Mrs. David Todd on their trip to the 
Philippines in 1901 and presented by their 
daughter, Mrs. W. V. Bingham. i 


The Junior League gave the Museum a creche 
carved from the Tagua or Ivory Nut Palm of 
South America. The fine workmanship makes 
an interesting contrast to the simpler animals 
and heads we already exhibit. 


Additions to the library have been valuable, 
The sale of books on tropical subjects and travel 
shows a demand for increasing information 
about our friendly nations south of us. 


The Florida Craft classes offering advanced 
work this season, have been well attended and 
enthusiastically received. 


The coconut crab is sensational and has fasci- | 
nated several women whose sons in service have 
written home about them. 


Many of the men in our Services find objects 
in the Museum exhibits that bring back mem- 
ories of Timor, Bali or the South Seas. 


The lectures and social gatherings at night | 
crowd the Museum room. We are constantly 
asked when will there be an extension to the 
building. We need a big room and small kitchen , 
or laboratory where we can experiment with 
our exotic fruits and berries making them useful 
in daily menus. ; 


We miss Dr. Barbour’s expert advice, and | 
hope when he comes again he will find the} 
Museum even more worthwhile. l 

—~-MARION DALL, 


Curator | 


REPORT OF THE VINE COMMITTEE 


The Vine Committee is in the same conditio? 
that it was last year. Lack of gasoline to bring 
the committee together to get money and suf 
gest improvements is the cause. Thanks to Mr} 
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Matthews we have a very attractive showing of 
yines and they are well taken care of, too. The 
hurricane did some damage to the poles but 
they have been replaced and the vines are well 
worth seeing. 
—LOUISE BRETT, 
Chairman. 


SUPERINTENDENT’S REPORT 
NOVEMBER 1, 1943 TO OCTOBER 31, 1944 


The third year of the war has passed and 
while our hopes of considerable improvement 
have not been realized nevertheless the year has 
seen most gratifying progress in several direc- 
tions. The year was unusually dry with a total 


rainfall of 39 inches, which is considerably less 


than our annual average. Much watering was 
necessary. Yet in spite of this shortage and that 
of labor, on the other hand we escaped a threat- 
ened hurricane which hit the west coast, there- 
fore the winter has passed so far without dam- 
age, although we have had two cool spells near- 
ing dangerously low temperatures. The Garden 
has been kept presentable at all times and I am 
most happy to say that actual loss of plants has 
been at a minimum. 


Of the various activities in which the Garden 
is engaged the most important was the annual 
meeting which was held on February 16. It was 
in the form of an outdoor picnic and about 300 
members attended. Later the speakers were 
heard at a spot on the lawn overlooking the 
Bailey Palm Glade. 


Garden Club of America Amphitheatre 
Considerable work was done through the sum- 
mer in the amphitheatre area where a very at- 
tractive dais was built out of native rock flanked 
by tall Royal, Washingtonia and other palms. 
The erection of this dais entailed a very large 
amount of work and is by far the most impor- 
tant construction work undertaken during the 
year. This portion of the garden is under direct 
supervision of the Dade County Park Depart- 
ment and it is owing to Mr. Martin’s determi- 
Nation to see completion in time for this year’s 
annual mecting, and his assistance with material 


and labor that it is now ready. Its construction ` 
` took a large amount of rock for fill, and sur- 


face soil for top dressing and we are indebted 


to Mr. Roy Page for the donation of 100 tons 
of large boulders for foundations used for the 
causeways. These lead over to the parking lot 
area. The parking lot has been filled with rock, 
graded and rolled. The surrounding area was 
graded, planted and grassed. The water system 
was extended to take care. of this part of the 
grounds. 


Noel Chamberlin Hibiscus Garden 

A dragline excavator completed the fill and 
spreading of same for the Hibiscus Garden, also 
an area to the south and west for future palm 
plantings. This section has been filled and is 
now being leached for next year’s planting. The 
stone wall is partly completed and work is still 
progressing. 


Semple Vine Collection 

The vine collection may now be considered 
mature and has some beautiful. show of color 
all season. Vines being such gorgeous plants in 
their flowering season, this section has proved 
of very great interest to our visitors at all times. 
Mrs. George P. Brett, chairman of the vine com- 
mittee, recommended some changes before she 
left in the spring which were carried out. 

One unfortunate incident ooccurred in this 
section during the early summer. A heavy rain 
squall accompanied by a small twister landed 
midway in the vine collection, passing through 
in a southwesterly direction. Thirteen of the 
vine masts, including several large masts and 
newly erected tripods, were blown down. Fortu- 
nately this happened early enough that repairs 
could be made and it is not now noticeable. 
Some trees in the County section of the Garden 
were damaged and blown. over. 


Considerable planting was done during the 
summer, In the Amphitheatre we planted 32 
Royal palms, 2 Washingtonia palms 30 feet tall, 
4 Caryota palms, 3 Phoenix palms 14 feet tall 
and sufficient small plants to complete the set- 
ting. In the surrounding area we planted 4 large 


. Paurotis wrightii palms, 66 Thrinax palms and 8 


Cocos plumosa palms 8 feet tall. On the balance 
of the ground and in the Bailey Palm Glade 
we planted 35 Adonidia merrillii and 190 small 
palms, some of which were used for replanting 
and others were distributed in various parts of 
the grounds. This makes a total of over 350 new 
plantings. 


The labor situation fluctuates but Mr. Mat- 
-thews has been able to get good results from 
- those men who come. I feel that the year has 
been a very good one. 


— A.C. JORDAHN, 


Superintendent. 


‘DONATIONS DURING THE -YEAR 
Washingtonia robusta palms 


1 - 30 ft. °° Mrs. Fisher ~ 
Cycas circinalis a 

1 8 ft. Mrs. J. J. Gavin 
Cycas circinalis 

3 10 ft. Miss Hesta Colbath 


100 tons large boulders 
Roy Page 
230 poles for pergola 
Mrs. W. J. Krome 


Rain gauge ; f 
Dade County Park Dept. 


_A WORD ABOUT OUR CLASSES IN 
` SURVIVAL TRAINING 


` Because of the world wide nature of the work 
that we are engaged in, the various Armed 
services not only furnish the fighting men the 
suitable equipment, but train them as far as 
possible to live off the land in event of separa- 
tion from their units. In the case of navy flyers 
and their great risk of being forced down away 
from base or carrier, this: survival training is 
very intense and comprehensive. 


This applies almost wholly to tropical ` coun- 
tries. As we now have a magnificent collection 
of tropical trees. and vines, many in flower and 
fruit throughout the entire year, we have at 
home much of what they will find overseas. 


This garden first, became connected with the 
Army and Navy’s work by furnishing subjects 
for photographs, and the loan of colored slides, 
to be used in training lectures. Last summer we 
were the port of call for a large group of officers 
who ‘were being trained as instructors, under 
Lts. John and Frank Craighead, well known 
naturalists, in joint charge of the navy’s survival 
instruction. Since last fall an increasing num- 
ber of flyers, i in charge of instructors, have. been 
visiting the garden. At present they average two 
_ hundred visitors a week. - 


` tion of food, fiber and poisonous plants. 


etc. 


Each group first visits the museum whe 
displayed the fruit, food and emergency 
plants in season and available, usually sony 
twenty kinds. Lectures*are. given by the office ‘ 
in charge, concerning the uses and identifi ; 
tion of the material in the exhibit. The g ; 
then goes through the grounds, viewing | 
plants and receiving instruction in identifi 


es 


men have with them an illustrated manual: 
booklet entitled “Emergency Food Plants 
Poisonous Plants of the Islands of the Pacific} 
prepared forthe Government by our own pre 
dent, Dr. E. D. Merrill, dean of authorities: 
Pacific botany. The manuals are included inih 
emergency pack of each aviator when he ‘tal 
to the air on the battlefront. He is prov. 
with ready reference manuals and refreshersiff 
what -was learned here. Similar manuals: 
issued for the several regions, Caribbean, Arc 


introduced here, not to mention the many f 
The so-called. fern palm,.Cycas circinalis, | 
comes asparagus from the new leaves. The 
of the Indian almond, Terminalia catappa, 8 


peace time hy peaceful | men we now h 
unique and invaluable asset in time of w 


—ROY E. MATTHEW! 


Assistant Superintend 


REPORT OF THE AUDITORS 


Rivne, Manony & ARNER 
Certified Public Accountants 


: December 5, 1944 
Board of Directors 
Fairchild Tropical Garden 


| Gentlemen: 


| -Jn accordance with your request, we have 

made an examination of the books of account 
and records of Fairchild Tropical Garden for 
the fiscal year ended October 31, 1944 and sub- 
“al mit herewith our report thereon, as follows: | 


Exhibit “A”—Assets and Liabilities, 
-October 31, 1944 


Exhibit “B”—Receipts and Disburse- 
ments Year Ended Oc- 


tober 31, 1944 
cinalis, b 
s. The seed’ These statements, in our opinion, correctly 
tappa, sup freflect the financial condition of Fairchild 
‘ood, as d Í Tropical Garden at October 31, 1944 and the 
a and they result of operations for the year then ended, 


horseradish Respectfully submitted, 


Rinc, Manony & ARNER 


ipioca ) the, 
f the Irish! L.'s 


erans from) 


ow have: 
of war 


THEWS, || 


srintenden 


STATEMENT OF ASSETS AND LIABILITIES 
October 31, 1944 
FAIRCHILD TROPICAL GARDEN 
CASH IN BANKS 
Coconut Grove Exchange Bank: 


PROPERTY INVESTMENTS 


$5,187.15 


ASSETS 
Land .nnonooo00n0000000p0tn00o00000000ee $ 25,000.00 
Buildings and Improvements: 
Gate Lodge oneness $ 12,000.00 
Museum ............... ~ 9,845.06 
Bailey Palm Glade............ 11,763.27 
Noel Chamberlin 
Memorial Fund ............ 2,000.00 
Garden Club of America 
Amphitheatre .............. 15,474.46 
Service Building ........... 402.57 51,485.36 


Improvement to Grounds: 
Acquisition of and 
Planting Trees, ete. ...... $103,077.50 
Walls, Vines, Labels 
and Shelters . 12,492.94 
Semple Vine Collection 1,938.83 117,509.27 


—— 


Equipment, Furniture 
„and Fixtures 
Library Books 


OTHER ASSETS 


15,081.53 ` 
1,625.25 210,701.41 


U. S. War Bonds.........0..-..00:.. $ 13750 , 
Meter Deposits .........scsceo0e $ 25.00 162.50 
$216,051.06 
i LIABILITIES AND NET WORTH 
EMPLOYEES TAXES WITHHELD $ 40.70 
NOEL CHAMBERLIN MEMORIAL FUND 5,306.00 
RESERVE—GEORGE P. BRETT COLLECTION............ 58.58 
$5,405.28 
NET WORTH 
SPECIAL GIFTS oc $179,237.77 
LIFE MEMBERSHIPS .......... 13,500.00 $192,737.77 
` SURPLUS 
Balance, November 1, 1943..$ 6,733.14 
Operating Gain, Year Ended 
October 31, 1944 
(Exhibit “B*) PEE 11,174.87 
Balance, October 31, 1944... 17,908.01 210,645.78 . 
$216,051.06 
EXHIBIT “A” 


STATEMENT OF CASH RECEIPTS AND DISBURSEMENTS 
November 1, 1943 to October 31, 1944 
FAIRCHILD TROPICAL GARDEN 
DISBURSEMENTS 
RECEIPTS i 
General Maintenance: 
Dade County Park 3 Maintenance of Grounds..$ 5,292.08 ° 
Department ne 4 $ 10,281.74 Dynamite and Caps 40.00 
Annual Members ............--- 5,283.00 Labor oiir 7 2,719.41 
Special Gifts: Pump Power ......-..s:ee 196.93 
For Coconut Grove Fertilizer and Spray 
Palmetum ......2.-.-.0:-:-000--+ $ 8,180.00 Materials ............-----+--« 812.62 
For Accounts Payable...... 2,000.00 Gas and Oil.. 215.61 
For Maintenance: Repairs -n...----.escoeeerccceeeceeeees 51.33 
Mrs. Joseph Cudaby...... 1,000.00 Truck Repairs and 
Others ........-..cceerecuecereceee 570.00 Expense  .......-snsscsscocenseote 110.44 
For Semple Vine ; Truck Licenses .. P: 56.25 
Collection « ..........:--+-+ 450.00 12,200.00 Tools, Implements 
Materials — ...........-------s++ 154.55 $ 9,649.22 
Gifts of Clubs and — 
4 oe STIPE ies 828.75 Salaries: 
ales of Fruit............. eeeeranenens 3162.9 Superintendent ............------ $ 1,800.00 
Less: Cost of Fruit Sold 734.00 428.99 Assistant Superintendent.. 2,065.00 3,865.00 
Sales of Books and Cards 635.18 General Administration: 
Miscellaneous Income— Sal Office Secretary..$ 1,693.75 
Interest on “G” Bonds 1.25 alary—Utlice secretary..9 4,972. 
eee aes Expense—Annual 
TOTAL RECEIPTS .... $ 29,658.91 = 
285.05 
‘170.46 
Miscellaneous ...... as 32.56 
Insurance ........- edu 163.92 
Postage  ...-.--..---:--0s-- J Sez 185.75 
Office Supplies . is 101.58 
TOG EE E 55.49 3,126.00 
OTHER ITEMS 
Distribution of Seeds 
and Plants ...-....-.--0++ $ 1,675.00 
Maintenance of Library f 
and Museum ............-0- 168.82 ~ 1,843.82 
TOTAL DISBURSEMENTS é $18) 
EXCESS OF RECEIPTS 
» OVER DISBURSEMENTS 
(To Exhibit “A) ..t.. eee $13) 
EXHIBIT “B” 
aa 
Hi ii 
| 
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